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The really valuable part of the work is that devoted to administra- 
tive organization for the preservation of public order, the prevention 
of crime and the apprehension of criminals, i. e., police administration 
as commonly understood in the United States. That the author did 
not confine himself to this phase of the subject is possibly due to the 
fact, which he points out, that in other countries there is a tendency to 
centralize all administrative police functions instead of distributing 
them among several more Or less distinct departments. 

Even within the narrower field above indicated the discussion is not 
as complete as the title would imply. The book will disappoint those 
who expect to get therefrom any detailed knowledge of foreign police 
organizations. It is rather a discussion of the American police prob- 
lem with comparisons, at salient points, with the practice and experi- 
ence of other countries, particularly of England, France and Germany. 

Doctor Fuld's book is not an easy one to read and is unnecessarily 
long. These defects are due largely to a rather prolix style, to con- 
siderable repetition and to the inclusion of matter that could have 
been omitted with advantage. For instance, there seems to be no 
good reason for the minute description of the various forms of venereal 
disease on pp. 380-382. The description of the different types of 
finger markings, pp. 346-348, is also quite valueless unaccompanied 
by cuts and diagrams. 

There is some carelessness in the use of references. Pages are not 
always given in citing volumes (footnote, p. 171), and both number 
and date of reports are sometimes omitted (pp. 175, 178.) The refer- 
ence to Fairlie, Municipal Administration, on p. 211 is misleading. 

A. R. Hatton. 



The Commercial Power of Congress Considered in the Light of Its 
Origin: The origin, development and contemporary interpreta- 
tion of the commerce clause of the Federal Constitution, from the 
New Jersey Representations of 1778, to the Embargo Laws of 
Jefferson's second administration in 1809. By David Walter 
Brown." (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1910. Pp. ix, 
284.) 

The writer of this work shows both historical and legal scholarship. 
He marshals his facts in logical order and arranges his points of dis- 
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cussion so that the study develops in a natural and interesting way. 
The cogency and lucidity of the argument are very notable and the 
author makes out a very strong case for his theses. One is reminded 
from time to time, while reading the book, of a well-ordered brief 
before a court of appeals. The style is clear and direct and the work 
shows a wide and careful reading. One wishes, however, that in so 
scholarly a book, the writer had not been content so often to cite 
Bancroft's History of the Constitution, but had gone back oftener to 
such of Bancroft's sources as are conveniently accessible. The posi- 
tions taken by Doctor Brown are substantially that the Federal 
Constitution has given Congress very extended powers over commerce 
and that the authority over interstate commerce conferred by the 
Constitution was rather greater than that over foreign commerce, in 
as much as it was not qualified by exceptions, such as those over 
taxing exports in foreign commerce. The powers "to erect corpora- 
tions as agencies to carry on various branches or incidents of com- 
merce," to construct or authorize the construction routes of inter- 
state commerce and to "lay duties upon imports for the purpose of 
protecting domestic industries" are claimed for Congress. The 
argument is further made with great acumen that Congress has 
"power to restrict and prohibit various branches of commerce in the 
interest of great national purposes." The development of the West 
and the disorders in the States during the "critical period" induced 
the framers of the Constitution to construct a strong central govern- 
ment, and as a cement to the edifice an extensive power over com- 
merce was given. The administrations of Washington and Jefferson 
are examined with especial care and the conclusion is drawn from 
the words and acts of the fathers of the Republic that they intended 
that the congressional power over commerce should be as extensive 
as it has been. A concluding chapter deals with the confirmation of 
the results of the historical inquiry by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. Appendices deal especially with the powers of Congress to 
construct the highways of interstate commerce and to lay protective 
duties. The book may be recommended warmly as an excellent 
statement of the evidence in favor of the right of Congress to exercise 
very extensive powers in the way of encouraging or of prohibiting 
commerce. 

Bernard C. Steiner. 



